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worksbive Dialect Society. 


a a 


Aynual MrrtinG at the Museum, York, October 17th, 1903. 


The Most Hon. The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., President, 
in the Chatr. 


REPORT. 


The year since the last Annual Meeting has passed 
without occurrence of special note in the history of the Society. 

It should be brought to the knowledge of the members 
that the great work of the English Dialect Dictionary, to 
which our Founder, Dr. Joseph Wright, of Oxford, has for 
many years devoted his time, his great learning and attain- 
ments, and his enormous labours, is now practically completed. 
Dr. Wright sent us a few days ago the proof of the last page 
of the letter Z. The Supplement only remains to be finished. 

The Dictionary is a monumental work which is only 
exceeded in extent by the contemporaneous English 
Dictionary of Dr. Murray and his coadjutors. Those who 
know most of dialect will be the best able to appreciate 
its multitudinous and exact detail, and the wonderful com- 
pleteness of Dr. Wright’s work. It was undertaken only just 
in time. Before many years have passed, much of the 
material, of the oral tradition, and of the available knowledge 
of individuals of dialect words, will have ¢ 
Happily for the history of English language and literature, 
and for the knowledge of future generations of their own 
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the opportunity has not been allowed to eg. 
alone is this happy result due, and oni 
are confident that the members of the Society wil] e i 
congratulations on the completion of the work to be is 


A resolution to that end will be submitted 


tongue, 
Dr. Wright " 
“ej} 
thes 
3 n 
to him. ye 
Meeting. © the 
It was from the Dictionary that this Society grew 
. O z » an 
art of its work which its members should regard ee the 
Most 


Pp 
e, however small, which they h 
ave 


satisfaction, is the assistance 
been able to render Dr. Wright in his great undertal: 
a Ing 


assistance which he has repeatedly acknowledged with 


too much kindness. 
The last Annual Meeting of the Society was held 
at 


Harrogate on October 11th, 1902. A Paper was read b 
Mr. E. C. Quiggin, M.A., of Gonville and Caius cone 
Cambridge, on “ Medizval Irish Saga Literature.” It ee é 


scholarly and able Paper. 
The Officers and Council were elected, and the routine 


business transacted as usual. 

An Ordinary Meeting of the Society was also held at 
Wakefield on May 2nd, 1903. The Mayor of Wakefield took 
and was good enough to offer hospitality to those 
present. A Paper was read by Professor J. Moore-Smith, 
M.A. of University College, Sheffield, on © The Language of 
which displayed great knowledge and illuminative 


he Reader, and gave delight toa large audience. 
o the members 


the Chair, 


Chaucer,” 
power in t 

During the year a circular has been issued t 
asking those who have the opportunity, to note any points m 
the published part of the Dialect Dictionary which they ™4Y 
think it worth while to bring to the knowledge of Dr. Wright 
so that they can be dealt with in the Supplement. 

The Council are desirous that it should be thorough!) 
representative of those who take interest in Dialect if ; 
parts of the County, and they invite suggestions Of nomina 
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ions from the members of the Society of gentlemen whi 
jons 


fulfil that cone 
f the Council. 


are pleased to find themselves calling the 


lition, With a view to their names being added to 


the list oO : 
The Council 
o their third meeting in the City of York, which, 


s the capital of our County, but by prescription, 
and associations, is a most fitting meeting-place 


members 1 
not only a 


age, history, 


for such a Society as ours. 
The Council have further to acknowledge the courtesy 


and kindness of the York Philosophical Society in permitting 
them again to use the Museum and Abbey grounds. 

The Society at large has to congratulate itself in particular 
degree to-day on the presence in his own place of their noble 
President, and every member is delighted to know that his 
interest in all work designed, even in lesser degree, to serve 
the cause of knowledge, and to assist this nation in learning 
lessons for the future by knowledge of the past, is not lessened 


or lessening. 
S. PHILIP UNWIN, Chairman of Council. 
THOMAS CLARKE, Aon. Secretary. 


Resolution carried unanimously at the Meeting in regard to the 
completion of the English Dialect Dictionary. 


“That this Society, assembled at its Annual Meeting at 
York, desires to offer to Professor Joseph Wright, M.A. 
a MOIDNGAL, LLL), of (Obdteyvel, mic congratulations on the 
practical completion of his great English Dialect Dictionary. 
The Society may claim to be specially qualified to appre- 
ciate the great learning, the patient research, and the 
enormous labours which Professor Wright has devoted to 
this enterprise, which have had entire success in the 
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exactness, the fulness, and the wonderful amount of corre ” 
c 


and learned detail which the Dictionary contains. It ; 
gs ; dips s 
undoubtedly the final English Dialect Dictionary, as the 


materials from which it was composed are fast disappearing 
t distinguished place in the 


It is entirely worthy to fill tha 
History of Literature and Language.” 


| 
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piAl BCT NOTES FROM NORTHERNMOST ENGLAND, 
By KR. Oniver Iinstor, M.A., F.S.A. 


Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Dialect Society, 


Read at the 
at York, October 17th, 1903: 


The part of England to be referred to in the following 
e or less desultory notes is separated by a whole county 


mor 
Yet an invitation has been extended to bring 


from your Own. 
into the common stock some aspects of vernacular speech in 


that remote province. This may be regarded, on the one hand, 
as a significant indication of the comprehensive nature of the 
Yorkshire Dialect Society’s operations, or on the other as an 
extraneous introduction to its field. 

Standing herg& then, in the ancient metropolitan City of 
York, it may be asked by what process it is proposed to include 
the speech heard on the banks of the Tyne within the scope 
of investigation suggested by the term Yorkshire Dialect ? 

Samuel Lover’s Irishman, being told that the foreigner would 
not understand, expressed his indignation in the inquiry :— 

“And how do you know but may be I am as good a 
foreigner as the Frenchman himself ?” 

There was a time when a Tynesider might have plumed 
himself in being as good a Yorkshireman as any in the three 
Ridings. For he possessed associations of a very real character 
with yourselves, in his ethnology, in his early history, and in 
his name itself. 

The connection is archaic, it is true, but it exists mever 
theless. Its presentment in the terms Bernicia and Deira did 
not originally conyey the sense of severance ascribed in a later 
time to the words, If these were looked upon as separate 
provinces, they were yet, in fact, the territory of a_ single 
people, possessing a common name. ‘Their division at times 
was but the ascendeney or the assertion of one or other line 
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of a royal house. The progenitors of each end jn Woden 
Their difference is a family difference, and their rivalry ie 
contest between the male line and the female side of qa common 
ancestry. 

Whatever the political union or disunion of the ruling house, 
the people remained one and undivided in name and in fact. 

As it is to Yorkshire that Northernmost England looks for its 
name, let us for a moment recall the circumstances. To the 
immigrant the most striking natural feature of Yorkshire was the 
great estuary giving shelter to the fleets that had crossed the 
North Sea; whilst to the first English settlers it formed at once 
a secure frontier and a safe waterway to seaward. The import 
of the Humber to the Anglian hosts on their disembarkation js 
apparent in their adoption of its name for all the land conquered 
and colonised beyond its northern shore. It was from the 
Humber that the English conquest in force seems to have 
proceeded. The provinces of the Jutes the Saxons are 
described in the Ecclesiastical History, and their location 
indicates the arrival at southern ports. For the rest, whether his 
force stayed in East Anglia, or followed the river courses to the 
Midlands, or penetrated Mercia, to settle there face to face with 
his British adversary, the Angle appears to have advanced from 
this as his basis. And whilst some fared southward and west- 
ward, others of the host pressed northward. Thus adds Bede :— 
“From the Angles are descended all the race of the North- 
umbrians, that 1s, of those nations that dwell on the north side 
of the river Humber.”* 

In the district between Tyne and Tweed the name of the 
great kingdom survives to this day in the county of Northumber- 
land ; so that the northernmost territory of English soil is for 
ever in linked association with Yorkshire, perpetuating, as It 
does, the historical fact of its origin and the political conditions 
resulting in its eventual isolation. 

Nor is the reference to the people of the land, that stretched 
from the Humber to the Forth and included men of the English 


* Bede. Ast, Eccl. i. 15. 
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race beyond these limits, too remote in its retrospect ; for the 
vernacular speech survived the Scandinavian inroads, and jt was 
not displaced by the Norman Conquest. Its essential unity ag 
Northumbrian reappears in the developed forms of Hampole and 
Barbour in the fourteenth century and in the yet more fully 
developed form of the Metrical Life of St. Cuthbert of the 
succeeding century. The northern dialect of all these writers 
is a possession common to the Lowland Scot as to the 
Yorkshireman and equally shared by their kindred, the men 
of Northumberland. For, in vocabulary, in grammatical structure, 
in idiom, these Northern writers represent a diction so little 
removed from us at this day as to present small difficulty to the 
northern dialect speaker from Humber land to Dee side. 

And in remarking on the connection, it is most natural to 
note the break in continuity suggested by the word Yorkshire 
itself. We thus speak of the three Ridings as a “ Shire,” or 
in other words as a great territory sheared off, or out of, a yet 
greater dominion. If there has been a break it is here. As 
members of the great kingdom it is the men beyond the 
Tyne who inherit the family name, who, though far removed, 
are yet called after the land of the Humber in Northernmost 
England. 

But there was another shire that was formerly a possession of 
York though now included within the county of Northumber- 
land; for the regality of Hexhamshire was up to a late date 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop. This territory, 
extending over an area of ninety-two square miles,-belonged to 
York from the twelfth century to as late a date as the year 
1572. Not till then was Hexhamshire severed from York and 
attached to the County of Northumberland. And the possession 
of this franchise was not that of its spiritualities merely, but of 
its complete civil jurisdiction besides. For the Archbishop held 
his own courts, maintained his own prison, and administered all 
the functions of the civil government in full regal manner. What 
the King was without, that the Archbishop was within the 

domain, and the King’s writs did not run where its boundaries 
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The fact is mentioned incidentally only to remind 


extended. ays of Queen Elizabeth, the portion of York 


1 to the d 


1 : ‘ 
that, dow | beyond the Tyne was represented by this very direct 


a the Janc 


and paramount interest. 


premising thus the intimate connection, past and present, 
between ane two counties, let us look at some of the aspects 
‘ Northumberland itself. 
What is known as the Scottish Boake has a many minds 
become associated with a line of latitude. On its north side is 
its south England. Thus we read to-day in a 


Scotland, on 
current magazine, and in a review of Mr. Lang’s History of 
Scotland, of the Scotch and English as ‘‘the peoples north and 
south of the Tweed.” This expression may generalise the state- 
ment, and may thus serve its turn, but its popular acceptance 
has led to the inference that England and Scotland lie south and 
north of each other. In Northernmost England this is by no 
means the actual position. 

When Ptolemy’s geography of this part of our island is pro- 
jected its appearance on the map is an extraordinary one. 
“After the grand turn beyond Newcastle,” says Horsley, “all is 
confounded, and the degrees of latitude turned into longitude.”* 
The result of this is that a sharp twist to the right is imparted 
to the whole kingdom of Scotland. There are many living 
Englishmen whose impression is quite as vague, when England 
and Scotland are mentioned. But whilst we condone the error of 
the Scographer who wrote of Ultima Thule in the days of 
Hadrian, we can hardly extend the privilege to an inhabitant of 
this “island in our own day. Or, in a later instance, we may 
forgive Chaucer's Reeve when he dismisses a reference to these 
Parts as beyond his ken, and frankly confesses his ignorance. 


With , : 
4 wave of his hand, he says of the “toon” of Alayn and 
Johan that jt ig = 


Fer in the North, I can nat telle where.” } 
But it j 
1s b rr . 5 o + 
YO means certain that to the average Englishman of 


* 
Nors| 
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Britannia Romana, |). 361. { Reeve’s Tale. 1. 4or3. 
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a to-day the chorography of Northernmost England is less y 
| ; the Yorkshireman it is, of course, clear enough, and he 
4 the question from the standpoint of the Northumberland I 


gue, Tr 
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. man, \ 
it has a bearing upon the vernacular of the Border counties ae B) 

xu Us 
ngland, 
Mentary 


take our stand together in this northern extremity of j 
where some observations of a more or less obvious and ele 
character may be pardonable. 

Looking northward from the ‘Tyne, Northumberland jg seen 
as a great triangular figure, whose upper point is at Berwick, and 
whose sides are bounded by the sea on the right and by Scotland 
on the left. The Border is no longer the imaginary horizontal 
parting that can be described as north and south; the Tweeg 
itself is seen to run not east but north-north-east, and, even thus, 
o more than its last sixteen miles or so form the Scottish and 
glish Border, whilst from its shore at Carham the dividing 
e becomes a yet more pronounced north and south one. 

The relative positions of England and Scotland are further 
ealised when, by a journey of nearly seventy miles due west, from 
the mouth of the Tyne to Carlisle, we find ourselves still on the 
east side of the longitude of Edinburgh. Or, again, when we 
take a line eastward from the Mull of Galloway (the southern- 
most point of Scotland) we find it stretching across Cum- 
berland, including a point of Westmoreland, whilst the greater 
part of the county of Durham lies on its northern side; and 
if produced seaward it passes on the north side of the estuary 
of the Tees. Similarly a line carried westward from the Tweed 
reveals to us that, standing there in England, we are as far north 
as the Cumbraes. That geographical line shows us Islay and 
Cantyre and Bute projecting across it, whilst Arran and a great part 
of the Scottish Lowlands lie wholly on its southward side. To 
the Northumberland man Scotland is by no means “all the island 
north of England.” In many parts he must journey south-west 
to cross the Border; and indeed, as from Carham in Northumber- 
land, he may make a journey due south and find that he has 
crossed the Border and has arrived in Scotland. ‘hus it 1s evident 
that the terms English and Scottish are in Northumberland "° 
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h and south, The wedge or triangle 
England terminates is in relation to 
as if “a long splice” held 
scotland, Or, in other words, the division between Lowland 
, Englishman is not one between the two strata 
one and the same bed. The Border, in 


sidered 4s nort 


Northernmost 
to use the seafarer’s term, 


Norther 
of cleavage 10 
a political line. 
as this line appears, the long separation pith 


people on either side of it has resulted 
nt of the vernacular speech in the one case under 
conditions highly favourable, and in the other under conditions 
For an understanding of the original English 
settlement we must g0 back to a period when no arbitrary 
“ Border” interposed. It will be seen that the lie of 
the country had influence in directing the stream of its Anglian 
ation and the subsequent distribution of the English tongue. 
It was thus that the Northumbrians spread coastwise and pressed 
To them the real “ Border” was the frontier where 
Gaelic was spoken, and where an unknown tongue divided the 
vanquished from the yictor. To us Tweed and Cheviot form no 
such barrier. “ The living tongue of Teviotdale,” says Dr. 
“and the living tongue of Northumberland, would, in 
accordance with present political geography, be classed, the one 
as Scottish, the other as an English dialect ; in actual fact they 
are the same dialect, spoken, the one on Scottish the other on 


English territory, but which, before Scottish and English had 
Anglian territory of 


fact, js but 
But, arbitrary 


it entailed between the 


in a developme! 
of isolation. 
barrier OT 


occup: 


westward. 


Murray, 


their political application, was all alike the 


Northan-hymbra-land.”* 
But reference was made just now to the different conditions 


under which the dialect had developed on either side of the 
Border. Up to the time of the Union, as an eighteenth 
a writer describes it, “The ancient animosity upon the 
coae ee two respectable nations : had not abated. The 
fen ae 1D areas oi the despoiler ; his substance was 

peril of his life. Foray and fray were signalled 


* D P| 
r. Murray, Déalect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, 1873, P- 5: 


Wy 


by the hot trod and followed by the deadly feud. Noe 
- ‘ ‘ Wer 
these local occurrences less bitter than occasions when ee | 
t 

forces were summoned to the Borders. And this te 

\ lad 


more than four centuries, enduring 1 
€ 


national 


continued through 


J 
, ; ' a 
tL we recognise as modern ; so late, in fact 


» aS to come 


period tha 
by Professor Wright for inclusion ; 
‘ in 


within the time limit set 
the English Dialect Dictionary. 

Beyond the Border the dialect had meanwhile grown ty 
association with the language of the Court and the nationaj 
literature. This of itself adds tone and dignity to the dialects 
of English spoken in Scotland. In Northernmost England, on 
the other hand, the dialect has developed under conditions jp 
marked contrast with that of the Scottish side of the Border, 

The annals of Northumberland have been described as a “ Drum 
and trumpet history ”* and this but serves to emphasise its 
position as a frontier state. Remote from the English capital, 
its later development participated little in the stirrings of the 
Its isolation from the heart of the country was 
completed by the intervening Palatinate of Durham, where the 
Bishop “ theoretically enjoyed the mghts and privileges of 
royalty.” T Northumberland was thus cut off from the rest of 
England in a very real manner. Few written examples are 
available to show us the various stages and the development 
of local differences in dialect. But we do know that, untl a 
comparatively recent period, all classes alike were identified in 


central life. 


their manner of speech. 
Provincialism in speech or accent has long been st 
as barbarous, and its avoidance looked upon as a mark of 


distinction. This has been a constant ideal; it was set as a 


igmatised 


precept that youth should be trained in the courtly languas® 
of their country, “and be kept from barbarous talke, as the 
he sever 


ship from rockes.”{ A commonplace to uphues in t 
; p 4 ywit 
teenth it has never ceased to be an aim of the tutor % ; 


°C. f, Bates. AMistory of Northumberland, 1895) Ps iij- 
4 Lapsley. County Palatine of Durham, 1900, p- 75» 
t Luphues and his Ephabus. Arber’s reprint, p» 134 
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ys ¢ 7 (. “72 
century. Vet in the days of our grandfather 


entieth ; A : 
ir emancipation from dialect speech had 


rland the 
High and low, learned and lewd, rich and 


—. 
» this | 

iad ve 
, Northum 


ecarcely begun. 
alike were as . 
their native dialect. 

the seventeenth century (cir. 1680), when the Lord 
Keeper Guilford was judge in Oyer, and held his assize in 
e astle, one Mungo Noble was indicted in four counts. 
Newcastle, 3 ‘ 

The south-country Judge did not think any of them proven. 

e s ives : 

jndictment charged Mungo with stealing a horse, the 
property of some person unknown. The evidence amounted to 
no more than that a strange horse had been seen feeding near 
Mungo’s “ shiel” (cottage) ; whose horse it was and whence it 
had come the deponents knew not. But the man was sad to be 
a thief; that sufficed, and they thought he deserved to be hanged. 
To the regret of “diverse gentlemen present” the learned Judge 
pronounced an acquittal. As he discoursed on the insufficient 
“a Border 
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accustomed as they were unabashed in habitually 
fr 
poe 
epeaking 
Late in 


One 


nawre of the evidence a gentleman on the Bench, 
Commissioner, made a long neck towards the Judge, and ‘JZy 
Lord, said he, ‘send him to huzz, an’ ye’s see him ne mair.’”* 
The King’s Commissioner, occupying a seat on the Bench, who 
thus acted as spokesman, without doubt used just the same dialect 
speech as was common to all the other “diverse gentlemen” of 
Northumberland then present. ; 

Instances might be multiplied down to quite recent times. 
A waiter roused the anger of George Stephenson on one oceasion 
by pouring beer from a jug held high above the glass. “ What 
are ye doin’?” he asked. “I’m putting a head on it, sir.” “ Ye 


MUSt we ¢ » . * . ¢F : 
want a head yorself,” exclaimed the engineer, ‘for don't ye 
See Or lossin’ - . . 5 - 
se yor lossin’ aal the carbonic acid gas?” It was a scientific 
“lurer fj : : 
from Northumberland, too, who during his discourse 


turned to his Ja 
hydrogen,” 


bh 


ntern assistant and asked him to “wie ew the 


this Members of the British Association who beard 
‘hig Preserved a 


becoming gravity, for it sounded like an 


Nhe ine ident 


Guilford. ed 1s recorded in Roger North's Life of the Lond Avege 


1742, p. 139, 
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unfamiliar scientific expression rather than anything savour 
, Ng of 
the vulgar tongue. 


But apart from the 
and accent and cadence affect the 


use of dialect words themselves, we 
Know 


_ SPoken 
a Vhus the 
f book English may make it absolute} 

Solutely 


how greatly tone 
language and betray the vernacular of the speaker, 
northern utterance © 


unintelligible to another 
Rone te son moun eloDs since a member of Parliament y 


summoned from the precincts of the House by a colleague with 
the anxious appeal : «Tsay B , here’s a barbarian on 
his feet; he’s one of your North country members ; come anq 
interpret for us.” And yet every Ried of the speaker was 
ammatical and forcible English, the English 


, accustomed only to a southern enung; 
la- 


as 


an example of gr 
of books. 


It may be that the dialect speech of Northumberland is more 


pronounced than others in consequence of what may be called 


its distinguishing characteristic. 

Early in the eighteenth century the author of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” was taking notes in our midst. ‘I must not quit 
Northumberland,” he says in his * Tour Through Great Britain,’ 
« without remarking that the Natives of this County, of the 
antient original Race or Families, are distinguished by a S/zbboleth 
their Tongues in pronouncing the Letter R, which they 


upon 
without an hollow jarring in the Throat, by which 


cannot utter 
they are as plainly known as a Foreigner is in pronouncing the 
Th; this they call the Northumberland R, or ‘ Wharle, and 
the Natives value themselves upon that Imperfection, because, 
forsooth, it shows the Antiquity of their Blood.”* 

Long after the date of the above note the Northumberland 


burr continued to be the birthright of people of every station 


in life. Just a century ago the Woolsack was occupied by 
that eminent Novocastrian Lord Eldon, who brought to his 
of his 


high position not only the qualities but the speech 


ancestry. When, as Lord Chancellor, he read His Majesty's 


Ed. 1769 


*De Foe’s Zour Vhrough the Whole Island of Great Brita. 
vol, jij., p 251. 


V7] 
; for the prorogation — of Parliament, it was his 
a jssion : 5 ; 
Gonm jd in sonorous gutturals:; “And it is prorogued 
to ac 
wont “ 
: cordingly: 4 
aD nineteenth century came a desire on the part 


With the - 
to emancipate themselves from the peculiarity. V6 


of some 


the adult 
of success 
1827 contained “Six exercises on the letter R, 


ranged to obviate the difficulty of its articulation peculiar to 
arans 
the natives of Newcastle and Northumberland.” * 

By the middle of the century people of means had mostly 


this usually proved an impossible task, and the only 


lay with the rising generation. <A_ treatise 
hope , 
published in 


acquired another accent. Writing in 1880, Dr. Murray, of 
Oxford, says:—“ Most people of Northumberland, who can afford 
it, send their children south for education to cure them of the 
burr. I know many a man, who himself burrs, all whose children 
pronounce 7 like other Englishmen.” As far as the privileged 
classes are concerned, the burr is obsolete; but for the people 
at large it is still true to say that “the natives value them- 
selves upon that imperfection ” to this day. 

A more recent traveller than De Foe has toured through 
Great Britain and has left us a particular description of this 
Northumberland 7 His object will be familiar to you when 
I mention the results obtained by Mr. A. J. Ellis in his work 
on Early English Pronunciation. Part V. of this work treats 
of the “Existing Phonology of English Dialects,” where the 
following precise account occurs :— 


“This ‘burr,’ as it is called, consists in allowing the 
uvula (or little tonguelike pendant to the soft palate 
at the back of the mouth), in place of the tip of the 
tongue, as in Lowland Scotch, to ‘flap’ quickly by the 
passage of the vocalized or unvocalized breath, thus making 
the rapid beats or interruptions which give rise to the 
*ensation of ‘trill’ The same phenomenon oceurs in North 
Franee and North Germany, but it seems in no case to 


"By CR ea. 
aa Springmann, Neweastle, 1827, A brochure of 16 page» 
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be a dialectal characteristic, either at home or i 
: 1 % “orog 
is valueless as a dialectal * character,’ 4d, 
Mr. Ellis adds: that, 
“Although the burr has no dialectal value, fe: 
. 6 . ; » Delng ; 
fact a mere defective utterance, evidently Of fer ane ae ui 
. ; : ‘ Orig; 
which is very infectious, and has become endem; Bin, 
‘ o . ‘ Ic 
it Is very Interesting to note its present extent,"+ ped 
To the ordinary Northumbrian the Statement that the | 
5 . JUrr 
“has no dialectal value’ provokes as much resentment aS th 
a 
: a (~ 
revelation to an unregenerate Lowland Scot that his speeeh ; 
_ - mn 1s 
English, To make the burr “ of no account ” 


induces the 


Northumberland man to quote that other negative Statement : 


“*Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage,” 


and to inquire with Mr. Punch « What do then >” 
Accepting Mr. Ellis’s statement, however, 
be added in deference to the Northumbrian 
“endemic” and “ infectious ” complaint. 
Whilst a guttural 7 is heard sporadically as a family peculiarity 
here and there in England and Scotland, and is common in 
French, German, and other Continental languages, its sound in 
all these instances is the guttural ¢r7//, described by Mr. Ellis, 
But this differs in important respects from the Northumberland 
7. In the one case the uvula is trilled, an utterance of easy 
accomplishment; in the other a different sound is produced ; for 
the Northumberland burr cannot be described as “a trill.” a 
is a vibration produced chiefly by a compression of the tonsils, 
an effort by no means so easy. Nowhere else in England 
does there exist a wide area like this within which the guttural 
v is everywhere spoken; so much is this the case that the 
Northumberland dialect and the Northumberland burr are frequently 
spoken of as one and the same thing. An old song says :— 


a few notes may 
sufferer from this 


“ People nor town should I have known 
Wad I not heard the durr,” 


D, > 


"A, J. Ellis. 2. Lng, Pron., pl. v., pp. 641-644, reprinted a 
No. 60, p. 125. } Ellis; E. D, S., 60, p. 125-6. 
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nae within the boundary where it prevails it is spoken with a 
uniformity and consistency throughout. It is not, we have seen 
" ‘ 5) 

thing as the burr of Paris, an easily acquired habit 


the same é ails 
of speech Many if not most imitators of the Northumberland 
burr fail jamentably. One of the reasons may be found in the 


ification required before the ~; for a middle or front 
| cannot precede it, The Northumberland man never 
or ur, as we recognise these in the ordinary 


yowel mod 
palatal yowe 
yocalises #75 
English pronun 
or “world.” I 


or ¢7; 
ciation heard in the words “fir,” “term,” “hurl,” 


n these and similar words the 7 must invariably be 
ded by a low-back vowel. Hence “f ir” becomes for ; and 
ame low-back-round vowel change occurs in “hurl” and 
These are spoken “horl” and “world.” But the 
yocalisation may in some cases be either wide or round, the 


variation being one of individual preference. So “term” may be 
form. In the same way “earnest zy 


“ ornest work”); “early” becomes 
the worm”); “firm” may be 
is farm, or when one finds 

If we say that these few 
hould say sarv the tor. In 
it must be a throat 
atal vowel must be 


prece 
the § 
«“ world.” 


spoken either as tarm, OY 
becomes arnest or ornest (as in 
arly or orly (as in “the ory bord gets 
farm or form (as when the market 
himself on form arth—firm earth). 
examples may “serve the turn” we S 
each case it is not enough to sound a uvular 7 ; 
ry preceded by a low-back vowel, and every pal 

modified in sounding the burr acordingly. This is its real 
difficulty, and this it is that makes it @ “ shibboleth,” as 
Defoe remarked. _ Before quitting the subject, it may be pointed 
out that the rule is observed with scrupulosity throughout, and 
that even the final r in such words as “ father,” “ mother, ” 


“ " - : a ; 
brother,” ‘ sister,” &c., 15 markedly yocalised, as fethor, muthor, 
“hear,” “ tear,” “ cheer,” are carefully 


brothor, sistor, Similarly, 
‘ fair,” “ ware,” “ chair” are heard 


spoken he-or, fe-0r, che-or, and * 
is becoming 
vernacular 
ulation 
as an 


as fa-or, wa-or, cha-or. 

If you tell me th 
very irksome I shall translate the l 
to complete the list. It is a sad fact tha 
has almost entirely ceased to use the 


f examples 
ds into our 
t our rustic PoP 
‘“ oy ? 
yer) 


at the citation © 
ast wor 


word 


——————rl 
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intensitive. 
was “arribly orksum. all alike 
said to be “terrible” if they exceed. Thus it is quite Sesitiy 
”» might be described as . 


Instead of “ very irksome” they would tell iii 
Hot, or cold, or wet, or dry are tt 


that even “notes on dialect « Larvipy 
dry.” It may be interesting to remember the counterpart to th 
phenomenon occurring in the continual substitution of « avfully » 
as a mere intensitive. Persons who persist in such expressions 
as “awfully sweet,” “ awfully pretty,” and the rest have far ie 


excuse for wasting words than the countryman who is, after all 
? 


perhaps far7ibly in arnest. 
The change from a palatal to a back vowel previously noted 


is not without a parallel in literary English. I need hardly 
remind you of clerk, pronounced c/ark, and of Chaucers 
persoun, which we speak as pazson. We have just seen 
that ex in Northumberland must in all cases become or or ar, 
Thus “personal” is spoken as parsonal and “person” parson. A 
Northumberland witness before a Royal Commission deposed that 
at the time of a certain explosion “There were six Parsons in the 
engine-house.” A member of the Commission thereupon inquired 
why so large a number of clergymen had assembled ? 

If the South countryman, when English is spoken with the 
tone and accent of the North, fail to recognise his own language 
or hear it as barbarous, much more is his antipathy shown when 
vernacular words themselves happen to be used. There are not a 
few who still continue to regard them as vulgarities or corruptions. 
For instance :—A working woman in Northumberland, before 


placing a basket or load upon her head, puts on a kind of chaplet or 
This she calls a 
a little 
ge 1 
d 1s 


vreath, for a pad on which to rest her burden. 
weese. Commenting on the term, a writer says :-—“ Wisp, 
twist of straw, is the word intended. It is corrupted into zee 
the vulgar dialect of Newcastle.” The contempt thus express’ 


. . cn ¢ “i NE TGs 
not uncommon, A zweese is not a mere wisp of straw ; It 1S @ ca 


| Mares pac 
fully made object for permanent use in form of a circular Pi 
eather OF ot! 
ith the same 


the we? ral 


i q ' ° - yer 
with a central hole through it. When a circle of | 


substance is perforated, or when a washer is made W 
central hole or throat, it, too, is called a qweeze. Now, 
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ye or gullet, and had the writer suggested zeze as a 


is the windpiy : 
: from its resemblance to the throat or hole with which it 


form of this, i 
-. made, the etymology might have not been unquestionable, but 
js ma 


itude towards dialect would not have been one of antipathy. 


the att r ” : 
weasand.” It is not “a wisp,” 


[Weese m 


however. : : 
Disregard of dialect amounting to contempt is apparent in the 


Ordnance maps as much as anywhere. This is the more unpardon- 
able in the face of protests made during the course of the original 
survey. It is not too much to say that our national maps 
are worse than useless for local linguistic purposes. The surveyors 
assumed that the country people had corrupted the speech ; they 
corrected their words accordingly. The sapper did not put down the 
name he heard, but what he supposed it ought to be. It needs but 
to compare an old and faithful local map with that of the 


ay or may not be from ‘ 


Ordnance Survey to see how the disregard of dialect is apparent 
on every sheet. Thus a main river has its tributary grains 
or branches, fed by decks or burns, and these again in further 
ramification are supplied by sy4es, dying out in the upland 
hopes. Much of this accurately applied nomenclature has been 
ignored, or where noted has been altered at the surveyor’s 
caprice. Sometimes the name of a district, even, has in this 
way suffered a survey change. One such may be mentioned. 
What is known as the Battle of Hexham, made popular by 
the encounter between Margaret of Anjou, queen of Henry VI., 
and the robber, which followed it, was fought in 1463, on 
the right bank of the Devil’s Water, in the parish of Corbndge 
and in a tract called the Linnolds. The word had no meaning 
to the Ordnance Surveyor, and he concluded that it must be 
a “corruption of the vulgar tongue,” for he straightway invented 
an etymology. As there are plains in the district, he concluded 
that the meaningless ‘“ Linnolds ” was a corruption of “Levels ;” 
and moreover, as the Battle of Hexham was fought there, he com- 
bined the two, inscribing on the map “Hexham Levels, site of 
battle,” Now, this term is entirely the invention of the Ordnance 
Surveyor, for Hexham, the name of the regality, was divided 


dee 
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by the river from the Linnolds, and “Levels” has " 
existence as a place name there, either at that time : acl no 
The natives of the part continue to call the Sues oe 
ancient name Linnolds, although the corrupt form my 

is perpetuated on the national survey map. The triy €vels” 
the House of York, in this sequel to the victory of eis of 
demanded regard. Instead of this, the map oil OWton, 


to instance indifference if not contempt of the SErves 


speech. vernacular 

Nor is the place palneat its earlier association, for near py 
occurred the culmination of another decisive battle in a.p. 6 : 
‘The rout of heathendom at Heaventield was completed a 
Cadwalla had made his last stand, at a tributary bum: = 
here he was slain, “at a place in the English tongue called 
Denises burn,”* by Oswald, “a man beloved by God,” as Bede 
calls him. That day opened the epoch of Northumbrian pre. 
eminence. Lindisfarne became the centre of the new light, and 
Aidan and Cuthbert were its ministering spirits. Mercia saw it 
and was made glad. And in after days Wilfrid and Biscop 
and Bede and Edwine and Alcuin lived in the radiance of 
Oswald’s victory. 

The inaccuracy of the map maker has tempted a digression 
that must be resisted. The real value of an honest old map 
is nowhere more conspicuous than on the confines of Yorkshire 
itself. If we turn with this to the watershade separating the 
river Wear from the river Tees, where in their upper courses 
the streams are parallel, we find a tract of fell country, of 
some six miles. or more in width from river to river. This 
its slopes by many 


dividing ridge is intersected on each side of 
flowing into the 


tributary streams. Those on the southern face 


Tees are called decks; whilst all that flow on the northern e 
: M e r lly 

of the same water parting and fall mto the Wear are i 
: brook 


called durns, Now éeck, as all know, 15 the name for 4 
oO Cumberland, 


In Anglian 


in those parts of England, from Lincolnshire ¢ 
which were occupied by the Danes and Norwegians- 


~ Bede. Hist. Eccl., Bk. iij-, ¢ I 


a8 


ts, on the other hand, the Word dupy 
Arts, 

So that these paralle] and 
use. . 


vidence of the presence and absence of Sc 
c 


lian term is 
until in Northernmost England burn 
a tributary stream. 


andin ‘ 
Going northward the Ang oe 
Bech is there so 
unknown. One solitary 


the name of Wansbeck. But 


exception. It is not q Streamlet 


name is Wansbeck Water, 


» but a rive 
In €arly spellin 
Wanspike ; so that the terminati 


Chon : due to 

Onginating Mm recent times. There js 
every probability that the river derived its sod airomp the hills 
called Wannys where it has its source 


“Wannys-pike Water ”—the “Wanspike ” of the earl 
This explai [ 


Many termin 


m Berwick 
ated from 


most England, : fro 
be discrimin 


rs, and associated with 


1% 


wicks are all of them of more prosaic 
Source; for Trowed 


the term from the 
Which in turn 


may be heard in Greek 
S reflection in the genteel effect produced 
“Vicinage ” and These Northernmost 
whether or in rural hamlets 
Abberwick, E alwick, Denwick, or in 
ordnance. and many more, are 

Ssociations, 
or barley town, 


yl house, Or find it 


3 vicinity,” 
in Ducal Alnwick 


achwick, Elwick, W 
famed Elswick 


wicks, 


inland places, 
Even Berwick itself is but 


a duplicate of the « Barton” found 


. Kingsley’s ““Ode to the Northeast Wind,” 


ee 
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so frequently elsewhere. And Berwick has its inland synon 
in the place made historical where Hotspur on Shrewsbury els 
discovered its ominous name near his camp. ie 
The influence that has left its impressson in the decps 5 
Yorkshire has also stamped its mark in the termination -dy jn place 
names, -Zons and -fams remain interspersed, but the area of the 
-bys is sharply defined. Thornaby on the one side of the Tees and 
Stockton on the other may serve as typical examples of the 
transition from the land of -dys to the land of -/ons. In other 
words, from the permanent settlements of the Scandinavian 
Colonists to the Anglian territory of Bernicia.* In Northernmost 
England places ending in -dy are conspicuous by their absence, 
and the termination of -fam and -fon and -worth everywhere 
roclaims itself. In Northumberland alone nearly 200 places 
nding in -/on may be counted on the one-inch map. Moreover, 


every hamlet, every farmstead there, is called a oon. So that a 
hind says he is going “up the toon ” or ‘doon the toon,” his 
town being the farmstead and its adjacent buildings only. And this 
is but its old meaning. The excuse given in Luke xiv. 18 is, 
“JT have bought a piece of ground.” In the revised version 
this reads, “I have bought a field.” Tyndale’s rendering (1526) 
was, “I have bought a farm.” But Wycliffe’s (1388 and 1399) is, 
“J have bought a toun,” and in the yet earlier gospel of the 
tenth century it is “#é. The fon was the stockaded or hedged 
enclosure of the Anglian settler. 

With us, the ow (au) of literary English, heard in “town,” is 
spoken ‘oon (tin), and “shout” is shoot (shut). But a gun does 
not “shoot”; it is said to shu¢ (shut). The distinction was marked 
on an occasion when a good-natured baronet, strolling round his 
domain, found a poacher. ‘he encounter was as sudden as it 
was unexpected, for at a gate in a hedge both met face to 
face, where the pitman culprit betrayed his guilt by the half 
concealed gun under his arm. “ Hallo!” exclaimed the jolly land- 
owner, “don’t you know there’s no shooting eve, My man ?” 


and is 


* The accompanying map of the Viking Settlements in Northern Engl 
reproduced by kind permission of W. G. Collingwood, Esq. 
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or?” (shouting) queried the astonished pitman, “ Aa’s 
sor! c 


“3 
s}ootIn , 
son d my mooth !” 


ivver oppen® ; f pl fi 5 
n mrning tO the subject of place names it must be noted 
Retu 5 


Northernmost England was not included in the Domesday 
0 


at NY ; 7 “ < 
ee The inestimable advantage possessed by Yorkshire in 
Survey: : ‘ 

= arly record is denied to Northumberland, and the circum- 
hat eal") ‘ : : 

e points to the isolation of the province. Durham shares 
stanc 


the exemption, but it was a self-centred palatinate. The districts 
of Richmond and Holderness, too, were excepted, but they again 
were separate franchises. It will be seen that in being thus 
left out of the great survey of England the eatly form of our 
placenames must be sought where they casually occur in other 
documents. 


As we have seen in deck and -dy, the indication of Scandi- 


nayian influences, prevalent in parts of Yorkshire, are absolutely 
wanting in Northumberland, so another difference is equally 
marked in the spoken dialects. ‘The definite article in its form 
of t’ only, is familiar in its ‘constant occurrence (utp Pil, duin 
tola, thru twud). Passing northward from Yorkshire it is lost, and 


in Northumberland the strong dental “ ¢Ze” has taken its place, 


and we hear: up thi hil, dun thi hola, thrii thi wud, with scarcely 
an exception to the usage. 


And the aspirate is never omitted or transposed, but is, if 
anything, exaggerated in Northumberland, as in “ who,” “ which,” 
© when,” “{4lnateammes hair,” and the rest. This is a marked 
characteristic, and ma. 


y be regarded, perhaps, as some compen- 
sation for 


aberrations in other parts of speech for which the 
vernacular is responsible. 

By way of caveat a recent writer tells us that “the importance 
of dialects may 


English dialects 


< 


are so isolated in their development,” he says, 
over to disintegrating influences as to be, on 
Conservative than and generally inferior to the 
They throw little light on the development of 


and so given 
the Whole, less 
Standard dialect. 
English.» 


* Hy, Sweet, History of Language. Dent & Co, 1899, p. 75: 


one 


be easily over-estimated. Most of the present 


—_ 
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It is therefore of some interest to note Instances Where 


thy 
. ten Cb awe . 7 . 
provincial dialect has proved itself not “less conservatiye » 
; . jalec y MI 
more conservative than the standard dialect. 
The other day a T'ynesider spoke of a _person’s unveracity 


and added: ‘Aa canna had wi’ leasins” (@ kana had qj Pon 
I cannot hold with, or I cannot stand, lying lips. Thi 
venerable word “leasings” bears the literary stamp of 
Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspeare, Prior, and Gay. Tt jg kept 
/ memory by the fourth and fifth Psalms (‘“ How long wil 


seek after leasing.” Psalm iv. 2. “Thou shalt destroy them 


its Use 


that speak leasings.” Psalm _v. 6.). But it has become quite 
obsolete save in mouths of the people who speak jn local 
dialect. 

In the vernacular we constantly hear the compounds “ through- 
other,” ‘“other-some,” and the like. These have been conseryeq 
by the vulgar speech whilst they have lapsed in the “ standard 
dialect.” Yet hear the nice distinction with which the latter 
term is used by a contemporary of Shakspeare :— 


“The corruption of the times we live in, is wrought by 
the particular contribution of every one of us: some conferte 
treason unto it, some injustice, other-some irreligion.” 


Not long ago our newspapers reported the adoption of a policy 
by certain trades unions that was denominated the principle of 
of “Ca’ canny.” Now the phrase is common in the dialect 
speech of the present day. Ca’ is to drive, to urge on, &c, 
| its usage ranging through Scotland as far as North Yorkshire.* 

A Northumberland proverbial saying is ‘Ca’ them aa through 
| yen ford,” drive all through one ford, z¢., treat all alike without 


respect of persons, To ‘ca’ canny” means to drive gently. 
« Ca’ me 


Another well-known use of the word is the saying, 
; cae sh me on 
an’ I'll ca’ thee,” the meaning of which is, you push me ¢ 


’ . yy agcence 
and I shall in turn do the like to you. But the recrudescen’ 
» has requited 
Yet 


of the word in print, in the phrase “ Ca’ canny, 
it to be carefully explained to readers of the present day. 


"KE. D, Dict. word Cav, v. IV, 
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‘< found in literature ; for “ Resolute John Florio ” 


e then well known to the early sevente 


it wrote it 


Py liens’ enth century 
reader: 

“Now nature stood ever on this point, Kae mee J/e hae 

thee, and ever ready to bee even alwaies on recompences 


and vicissitude of things, and to give as good as one 


+e ae 
brings. 


Here again has the conservative character of local dialect pre- 
yailed over the literary dialect by holding fast what the other 
had lost. 

Another instance from the same source may be added. Florio 
speaks of a soldier, who, having to forage on occasion, 


“is sometimes put to his sodaine shifts, as to try his fortune 
against a Hens-roost, to ferret out foure seely Shotte out 
of some barne, yea and sometimes straggle alone from his 
troupes.” T 


The hungry warrior’s incursion upon hen-roost and barn might 
have suggested the meaning, yet the recent editor glosses the 
text as ‘.Skot=shooters, soldiers.” But the man of the vulgar 
tongue may still be seen to “ferret out foure seely shotte out 
of some barne.” They are not “shooters, soldiers,” as we all 
know, but the straying detachment of a hitter of newly weaned 
pigs. 

The unwritten vernacular supplies the daily commerce of life 
with an amplitude undreamed of by those acquainted only 
with “the standard dialect.” “Shot” is but an example of the 
categories attached to each animal on the farm. In them 
a single term defines not only its kind, but its age, Sex, 


condition, and more. Equally copious is the vernacular 1n 
If the ‘‘standard dialect” refers to 
describes its exact 
a heugh, a brae, 


terms for natural features. 
‘a precipitous place,” the countryman 
character in one word, and it may thus be 


* The Essays of Michael, Lond of Montaigne, trans. by John Florio, 
1603. Bk. iij. Ch, Dent reprint, 1897. Vol 5» P- 139 
tIbid. Book i, C, XVI. Dent's ed) Vol 4 P 110, 
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1 srr, a shaw, a carr, a bank, a banksrde, & 
‘ me 


\ned 


the field itself: it may be a close, a croft, a hay ‘ of 
39 . ; a : wh, 

a sidlen, the kind of enclosure indicated exactly | 7) oS ae 

; NY the , 

J he Word 


or its condition by faugh, fea, mead, pasture, &e, J) 
‘ Rr Joh 
‘ Tsay 


admits ‘“ Bowlder-stones” to a place in his Dictionary 
have shortened the term to “boulders.” But the hes We 
esi! uses a vague word like this. With him the pis 
sizes and the character of the stones are specified oa Mi: 
word, and they are g@dders, tumblers, cobbles, chinnle ke ee 
in their kind, but always specific. Instances may be. tet Re 
but these desultory notes have already overtaxed the anal 
of my hearers. Enough to say that the copiousness cote 
vernacular speech is seen to be simply amazing as it is cece 
whilst its power of expression extends to almost every cco 
ment of practical experience, including even the amenities of 
life and the niceties of deportment. 

It is not too much to say that generations to come will 
look back with gratitude unbounded upon the gigantic and 
selfimposed Jabour by which Professor Wright has garnered 
the golden harvest of our English Dialects. I say “has” 
it is a fact that the whole Dictionary, from A to Z, 
Nor is this all, for, without a pause 
Professor Wright passes on to the 


the dialects to their scientific 


because 
is now actually in print. 
or a well-earned respite, 
further task of reducing all 
structure in a great Dialect Grammar. 

occasion on which congratulation may W 


Dialect Society, which had been nurtured 
passed 


This is an ell find 
expression. The English 
at Cambridge, under that veteran philolc 
its maturity in the bracing air of the North, 


When the Oxford Historical Dictionary was ‘pale t 
Dialect Society ® 


ol 


ogist, Professor Skeat, 
and settled in Oxford. 
n project its 
Appeal* contained the words ; “The English 
little we knew 
possible to 


constitute 


only beginning its work, and showing how 
Local Dialects as yet. Ten years hence it will 
gether may 
[english 


be 
begin a Dialect Dictionary, so that the two 
a Corpus totius Anglicitatis, a full repertory of all 


* Ciradar, “An Appeal,” &e., April, 1879: 


spect 
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yeadarrd tO California.” ‘To-day the stripling has outrun 
1 “ANE 

Nes ce 

conge ner. 
+ Society 
years the prodigious labour of editing this, and 


The mere material accumulated by the 


a quarter of a century was enormous ; 


. this, and of presenting it in its superbly ordered 
yhan , : 


eolumns, has been | 
add, a Yorkshireman - 


than letters, truer than books, unfailing in the accuracy 
aid of much that characterises the mother- 


mo4e accomplished by the resolution of one man: 


need 1 
Older 
nsmission may be s 


of tra . } ] 
0 of the English people. And not least in interest among 


tongue ‘ 
the spoken dialects are some of the features thus noted in 


Northernmost England. Here was the Northumberland of Harry 
Hotspur, himself the glass and mirror of chivalry “wherein the 
noble youth did dress themselves ;” so that even his very defects 
were copied, 
“And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant.” * 

The blemish of the thick speech remains, although we may no 
jonger “ value ourselves upon it;” and the Humber lives in our 
name, although the tide of many centuries runs between. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PHONOLOGY {nN 
sTUDY OF THE POPULAR SPEECH THE 
Town Hall by the Secretary, Rev. Tos. C 

=e LARK, 


Paper read al Barnsley’ 


most that I can do in this paper 1s to suggest a | 
which may with great advantage a line 
s districts of the area covered by our oe up 
the several dialects as their a 


The 
of investigation 
‘n detail in the variou 
by men and women who know 

at the same time, have some training in th 
€ 


and who, 
nguage in general, and are willing to take the trouble to 
e€ nO perfect methods of repre- 
ds which are to be heard in the 
f the subject are familiar 
“English Dialects, their 


speech, 
science of la 
Jearn the mos 
e great varie 


I presume that 
J. Ellis’s work entitled 
forms Part V. of the author’s valuable 


To that great work I am 


t approved and th 
senting th ty of soun 
dialects. most students 0 
with Mr. Alexander 
ds and Homes,” which 
English Pronunciation.” 
he matter of this Paper. 

Hs ty Gunn 2 comparatively popular 


pronunciation and_localisa- 


Soun 

work “ Early 
largely indebted for ¢ 

The object of artes 


account of the results obtained on the 
tion of the English dialects.” This, as the author says, was 4 work 
any years’ search) aided moymece 


great difficulty, the result of m 
y10o0 places. 
wenty years previous to 


The investigation only extends 
the publication 


hat it is begin 
perhaps 
oing 


of 
informants, from over 
to the pronunciation of the t 
of the work. (My copy 1s dated 1890.) 1am told t 
ning to be difficult to get copies of the book. Even then, 
thirty years ago, the task was difficult owing to the constant § 
to and fro of the people from One district to another, ' 
men and young women 
well-to-do, and to t 
business it seems to 

promote the spread Kt 
recommend 1S 
The Eng 


number of young 
in the homes of the 
elementary schools, whose 
the dialect speech, and to 

that 


Englis 1) i i 
glish. [he inquiry which we 
words. 


lish 


co 
neerns the sounds, not the 
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has dealt pretty effectively with the vocabulary, and Dr. 
work has put intoa permanent form the results of 
f labour on the part of large numbers of men and 


all parts of the kingdom ; but so long as information 


Sociely 
Wright's great 

7 0) 
many hee 


women from At es 
pout the sounds and the pronunciation 1s to be collected even 
a 


from persons to whom the dialects are a GEMVE tongue, through some 
representation of these sounds by the ordinary literary alphabet, the 
result of the investigation must be very defective. Nearly every man 
seems to have his own method of representing the various sounds in 
By natural as distinguished from “ educated”. pronuncia- 


writing. 
ant that which has been handed down historically, or has 


tion is Me 
changed organically without the interference of orthoepists, theorists, 


literary fanciers, fashionable heretics, in short, that which has been 
well called “yntamed English,” that which is the genuine tradition 
of our infant language. An uneducated countryman, who speaks 
a language which is purely imitative, unfixed by any theoretic 
orthography, untrammelled by any pedant’s fancies, is the modern 
representative of our older population, which, while confined to 
small districts, by their feudal superiors and by the difficulty of 
travelling, entirely untaught, kept up their language simply because 
it was necessary for them to talk, with no idea of literature, and 
without considering that the sounds which they uttered would be 
a matter of any interest to people of after times. A few among them 
who were educated tried to reduce their language to writing on the 
model of some literary language like Norman French or Latin, and 
these men committed the same kind of errors which a clergyman 
or any other literary man is likely to commit who attempts to express 
the dialect sounds in ordinary writing. 

‘These writers have often tried, with insufficient knowledge and 
with a defective instrument, such as our literary alphabet must be 
confessed to be, and often with a vacillating pen, to record the 
sounds they hear. It is necessary to compare the spelling actually 
used by good dialect writers with the sounds actually heard by good 
phonetic observers. It must be extremely difficult even now to 
ascertain exactly the sounds uttered in our dialects, because those 
whn possess the practical knowledge find themselves unable to com- 
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aunicate it on paper with the accuracy which 19 89 much ' 
9 


: be 
desired. . 


We have to class the dialects phonetically as well as Stamm Uti | y 
eulca | 
, 


ASCErtain 
also When jt 


3 ! been SUB ested 
that a thousand words which are likely to be common o 


of the dialects, and which are spelt somewhat alike 

should be obtained, and that the various dialect pronunci 
these words should be carefully set down. This idea was Partly 
carried out by Mr. Ellis. The same scholar undertook, as js well 
known, to get comparative translations of a single short sentence, 
which contained many words very characteristically Pronounced, 
and also certain phrases which have different idioms in which 
they may be expressed. Enough of this has been done to show 
ow much better it would be to get some well selected phrases 
r the purpose, rather than isolated words, printed in a careful phonetic 


make out as extensive a vocabulary of each as possible, and 
the sound of each word when it stands by itself, and 
is uttered in combination with others. It has 


Most 
n them, 
ations of 


ersion, for every available phase of dialect. The sight of such a set 
of versions would, no doubt, force upon our attention the thoroughly 
artificial character of the modern literary language. We know but 
little of the logic and grammar of the dialect speaking people until we 
understand thoroughly how they express themselves. Many scholars 
believe that it is only by the study of the present living dialects that 
an understanding can be come to respecting the several dialects of 
Anglo Saxon. An interesting imaginary discussion is given in one of 
Mr. ElJlis’s books (Page 1265) between himself and the noted Jacob 
Grimm. Mr. Grimm says, ‘“ Writing, coarser than sound, can neither 
completely come up to it at any standing point, nor, from its want of 
flexibility, at all times, even follow up the trail of fluent speech. 
The very fact that all European nations received an_ historical 
alphabet, capable of expressing the peculiarities of their sounds with 
more or less exactness, threw difficulties in the way of symbolism. 
An attempt was gradually made to supply the deficiencies by 
modifying letters. As long as this supplement was neglected oF 
failed, writing appeared defective, But writing, in turn, /.ves the 
pronunciation, The principle of writing by sound was too natural 
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been applied by every people when first reducing its 
ave ‘ ; 
y hav writing, Dut it would be improper to repeat it constantly, 
» to = 
(Uage 6 
angue>” vith the gradu 
pease century. If, for example, Irench and English 


al change of sounds, writing would change 


regulated by their present pronunciation, how in- 


d unintelligible they would appear to the eye. Mr, 


7 able an . ; ‘ ‘ 
« My view is that the various German languages 


sontinues * ; 
age representing all essential vowel sounds, and employed 
ae by no me 

To this Mr. 
o has 
was essentially a man of letters. Language to him 


ans hopelessly.” 
Ellis replies: “It is not pleasant to differ from 


done such good work for language as Mr. Grimm. 


th 


, man wh 
But Grimm 

ritte 
A crystallized orthography fixing pronunciation, it only 


gas a written crystallization, not a living growing organism. So 
War 


far from 


disguises 1t, 
the same signs, just as the various nations of China 


and permits all manner of sounds to be fitted 


to 
the same _ literary language, with mutually anintelNeible 


use 
varieties of speech. Tt is not to orthography that we owe our 
apparent uniformity of pronunciation. It is to intercommunication. 
to the schoolmaster, to social pressure. Our medizval spelling 
was contrived by ecclesiastics, familiar with Latin, who tried to 
use Romance letters to express Teutonic sounds, which they did 
but defectively ; and they were able to indicate native varieties 
but vaguely. Coming from the dead to the living, from the 
letters adopted by learned priests from Latin to Anglo-Saxon, 
and more or less rudely followed by paid and unlearned scribes, 
to the language as actually spoken by our peasantry, the problem 
is very different. Our crystallized spelling has not affected the 
peasantry at all. They feel that they have nothing in common 
with it, that they cannot use it to write their own language, 
that it represents a way of speech which they have to employ 
for ‘the gentry,’ as well as they can. ‘This imitation of ‘quality 
talk’ is really mispronunciation of the same character as a 
foreigner’s. The dialect speakers are, in fact, foreigners in relation 
to book-speakers. Although we are obliged to refer their sounds 
to those of received speech, present or past, yet this is only 


36 
a help to our own ignorance. No proper classificgs 
‘ a ‘ 5 A sos « On 
possible without a knowledge of the individuals, ang thie 


in this case, yet to be collected. The discovery of 


Sidey 


: i Phonee; 
knowledge and practice. He ought to be a Peteen tie 


ton 
accustomed to the sounds, one before whom the 5 


dialen 
people speak freely, and he must be able to write ie 
: em 


down when heard. Mr. Ellis says: “ There are Atte 
country clergymen, teachers, surgeons, who are in q cite 
to hear the sounds freely, but they seldom note them. hes 
ave seldom the philological education which leads them to ae 
ider these rude sounds and phrases of any value, and when they 
<e them up as a local curiosity they are generally unaware of 
their comparative value, and waste time over etymological considera- 


tions, frequently of the crudest kind; but they are for the most part 
supremely ignorant of phonology, and they have not the least 
conception how to write sounds consistently, or how to use a 
consistent alphabet when it is presented to them.” And then, 
judging from his experience in getting specimens of the various 
dialects of the country, he says: ‘‘ lhe specimens which are 
written in the ordinary orthography, and which I could not get 
natives to read to me, are such uncertain sources of information 
that I have been able to make them available only by guessing 
the sounds through information otherwise obtained, or from a 
general sense of what the writers must have meant. I was at first 
liable to the same sources of error as a Frenchman reading 
English, with not quite so much information on the sounds as 
is given in an ordinary grammar. I feel considerable confidence in 
those specimens which I print at once in palzotype.” 

Now, if we consider the differences of pronunciation in different 
| parts of the country, we may distinguish three laws according 

which the sounds of a language change. 

I. What may be called the Chronological Law. Changes 
spoken sounds take place in time, from generation to generanon 
Wl. The Individual Law. A series of spoken sounds acquired 


in 
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and youth remain fixed it indi 
) ; 1 the indivi F 
, idual durin 
4 


the Tes oO = ; 
are The Geographical Law. A series of spoken sounds adopted 
. she ; LIAO, ec 

expression of thought by persons living in one locality it 
L /, wnen 


as the 
polly 07 partly adopted by the people of another locality are al 
) E ‘ TpaY, 5 ek é ale s 
nanged in passing from individual to individual. ‘There will not ie 
g ot be 


y near approach to uniformity of speech-sounds in any 
, one 


ay ver 
any one time, 


. i: because there may be said to be three 
reneratiO®S living at any one instant, the young, the middle-aged 
and the old, each speaking a somewhat different language, but y ' 
there will be a kind of mean, that which is the general eae 

htful or more respected persons of mature life pa 
ds seem to hover, which, as a kind of Bari 
ng with any, may be assumed to sepiesent 


al 
place, 


the more thoug 
which the other soun 
while not exactly agreel 
all, and be called the language of the district. 

If we descended to every shade of sound the variety would be 
interminable. It is interesting to hear what a writer of 500 years 
ago says on the subject of the sounds heard -in the language of 
different parts of the country. Treuisa (1385) says «Alle pe 
langages of the Northumbres, and specially at Yorke, is so scharp 
slittinge and frotynge (grating) and unschape (outlandish), that we 
that langage unnethe (scarcely) onderstande.” 
English that is spoken in one shire 


varyeth from that in another”; and he goes on to tell how when 


x Pemain merchants tarried atte forlond, and axed for mete, and 
Booey axed for eggs, the good-wife answered that she could speak 
no French, and then another said he would like to have eye? 5 
ae the good wife said she understonded him.” ee 
Theos tells a story in one of his Idylls of a woman, a native 

of Sicily where the Doric dialect was spoken, going to Alexandria. 
Some who heard 


There he 7 (3 
her broad “a” sounds attracted attention. 
They said “ Don't let us hear so 


To which she sharply replied, 
llowed to speak 


southeren men may 
And Caxton says, “ Common 


her te E i 

er talk grew angry with her. 
much of your ‘a,’ ‘a,’ ‘4? sound.” 
ee 

‘It is 5 . 

is strange if a Dorian woman may not be & 
great 


Doric.” 
e of 


vlects at 


Yorkshire dis 


The. vari H 
he various sounds 1n our 
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I wish that our Society could do 


interest. thorough] 

whole of Yorkshire what was attempted under , for the 
disadvantages, and, it must be confessed, With - Breay 
success, for all the dialects of the kingdom, zaly Partia) 


namely, to 
accurate knowledge of the vowel and consonant so 


; : ¢ es ; unds 
found in our Yorkshire dialects, to classify them, ie 


E 4nd ace 
and permanently represent them in the most approy : 


of writing, so that at any time, even after some oF 
of them have died out, if they must die out, it may 


ed Méthog 
the Whole 


‘ : . be i 
power of any one who will give sufficient attention a ae the 
: ; dial 
of the palceotype or glossic which may be employed, to fe 
5) ‘now 


and reproduce these sounds of ‘‘ untamed ” English. 

To attempt this work upon all the dialects of the kingdo 
is a gigantic task; no wonder if, upon examination, it is oe 
that the work is very delecuve, I have gone over a Part of 
Mr. Ellis’s work, to which I have already referred extensively 
along with a friend, who knows some of the dialects accurately, an 
he discovers in it many defects and errors. I myself can speak 
with confidence of at least one of these dialects, and J] am 
bound to say that the representation of its various sounds js 
far from perfect. 

The fact is, this work cannot be undertaken or even superin- 
tended by any one man with any hope of success. If done at 
all it should be done by a great division of labour; one man or 
woman should be appointed for one district, and that only a 
limited one. ‘The qualifications for the work must be that those 
who undertake it must know the dialects of their districts as natives, 
and that they must have trained themselves in the art of accurate 
representation in writing of the sounds they hear, limiting the area 
to one part of Yorkshire—roughly speaking, the West Riding, This 
is treated in Mr. Ellis’s book as Zhe Eastern North Midland 
district, the district which comprises that part of Yorkshire which 
lies to the south of a line drawn from Colne, across Cravens 
passing due east between Skipton and Keighley to the south 
“hoos” line, that 1s, the line to the north of which the word 
house is pronounced “ foos,” which it follows to the 


north point 
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Nottinghamshire, The distriet includes Huddersfield 
of NO 


; Halifax, 
Bradford, Leeds, Dewsbury, 


Barnsley, Sheffield, 


ontefract, and Done 
(0) ] 

R the cast, and the villages about these lowns, 

on = 


The writer gives nine different versions of 
‘ 


Keighley, 


and 
therham on the west, with Wakefield, p 
Cc rn 


aster 


4 selected sentence 
in the dialect of the nine districts. T should hot think of trying 
to reproduce these, I simply could not, 

But it may be of interest to quote some of 
respecting some of these dialects, 

The western group containing Huddersfield 
a strong resemblance to the 


the remarks made 


and Halifax have 


language of South Lancash 
These show the use of “00” for “she,” 


occasional employment of the verbal in « 
auxiliaries. Keighley, Bradford, Leeds, and Dewsbury form the 
central group, and are most characteristic of the dialect of the 
district. They use “shoo” for “she,” but Leeds is the dominant 
form of speech and gives tone to the dialect. 
has no verbal plural in % ofa,” 


ire, 
and there is also an 
en,” chiefly with the 


The central group 
which, however, Teappears in the 
south-central group, Rotherham and Sheffield, on the borders of 


Derbyshire, with which they are closely related. There is a 
common belief that the Halifax dialect is related to Fries 

The saying is 

“Goo-yd breud butér and chees.” 

“Is goo-yd Alifeks tin goo-yd Freez.” 

Mr. Ellis has considered th 
the Halifax dialect and that of 
his larger books, and he has 
resemblance js very far from 


lan, 


€ question of the similarity between 

Friesland at great length in one of 
come to the conclusion that the 
close in sound, but that there is 
Sufficient similarity to justify the popular rhyme. 

Speaking of the Bradford dialect, the writer says, “The character 
of this Variety is so made up of those of Halifax and Leeds, 
that it can only be considered a mixed form.” Of Rotherham 
and Sheffield, which 1s, I suppose, in general, like the dialect of 
Barnsley, the writer says, “In it traces of the verbal plural in 
“en” occur. Work of the kind that I would like to s€6 taken 
"P vigorously by our Society for the whole of the dialects of 


ee 
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Yorkshire, appears to have been done already ty 


and for some districts. IT have had before me 


he 
Mr. Clough Robinson's work, which treats of the nn Fr 
dialects, but T have not seen the work itself, | may 4. tin 
to quote from the extract I have, which has, as 1 S Allie 
it, special reference to the popular speech of teat 

is gencrally ef, as néum for name. Another eds 

tion of A is “oo-a,” oo-ats for oats, ea sometimes Ace 
as teych for teach, e is often “ey,” CS Ha 


neyd=need, or jt is oy, , 
geup=gape. 7 

O sometimes becomes ooy, as kooyl=cool, koiyl=coal, 

Since I entered upon the writing of this paper | have be 
favoured by one of your (Barnsley) well-known Citizens a 
has been interested for many years in the subject of dialect (6, 
Hoyle) with an extract from a Barnsley newspaper, which cee 
one of a series of papers to be contributed by him to thas 
newspaper. The part of the discussion which concerns my 
subject, has interested me. Mr. Hoyle says, with reference tp 
the sounds and pronounciations which are peculiar to your district, 
“These are very numerous, and they sound harsh and rather 
unpleasantly on the ear of a stranger.” These pronounciations 
are archaic, and have descended from generation to generation, 
handed down to us by our rude forefathers, of Celtic, Danish, 
and Scandinavian extraction, and beyond them from more remote 
times. The chief of them will be found in the following list:— 

Vowels a in father is pronounced like a@ in matter. Our present 
pronounciation of “father” cannot now be represented in English 
character. ‘The Anglo-Saxon contained an additional letter, know 
as the “thorn ”=th, 

¢ before y becomes 4; servant=sarvant ; concern=consatm, 

i before gh becomes “ee”; /ight is ket: sight 1s seed. 

‘in “while” becomes 4— wal yer at it = while you a 
doing it.” 

: ' ach. note » 

Long « becomes oo-a; “clothes” is “clooas 5 

* noo-at.” 


» 
po bound 
? 


Diphthongs ou becomes ah; “ground” is “grahne 
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”) . 

«pahn.” but “bound,” meaning to become a Surety, becomes 
«pun. . F - fia 

ow is sometimes 0; found” is “fon,” sometimes “fun”: 

2 

“fon” comes to us through the Norman fondre; “fun” is from 


tin fundere, and is used in this form by Chaucer. 
; 2 ‘ 5 oo 
becomes “ow” before “gh”; “brought” is “browt” ; 
« nought” is “ nowt.” 
“ow” becomes “ah,” “down” is “dahn,” “how” is “hah.” 
IPE. 
“down” is “clahn;” “ea” becomes short 4 before “r,” 
’ 
“Jean” is “ldm,” “earn” is “arn;” but otherwise “ea” 
=, Ue eee 23 “ < ? ic 5 
becomes ~ €Y; preach ae BEeych, “speak” is “speyk.” 
The first of these pronunciations is a survival from the Saxon 
and Middle English. “Was” becomes “wor,” a Scandinavian 


La 
“ou” 


2 


7,” “stimulant” becomes “ stimilant.” 


usage ; ““u” becomes 

The verb “to be,” says Mr. Hoyle, used in our dialect, is 
mostly of Scandinavian ongin, except perhaps “is,” which is 
Saxon. I hope that I need not make any apology to Mr. Hoyle, 
whose acquaintance I am glad to have made, for having quoted 
so extensively from his article. 

It is just such work as this which needs to be done, only 
that I would mildly suggest the use of the glossic or the 
paleeotype for the more exact expression of the sounds in 
writing, for the benefit of those who do not already know the 
dialect. 

I have just read with much interest the Rev. M. Grek: 
Morris’s latest book on dialect matters, and it has seemed to 
me that it would be a pity if so interesting a little work, 
originally, I believe, a lecture, should be passed by without 
notice at a meeting of our Society, of which Mr. Morris is so 
distinguished a Member and Vice-President. The book is 
entitled “The vowel-sounds of the East Yorkshire Folk-speech.” 

The reading of this last book has led me to read also ne 
author's earlier and fuller work “ Yorkshire Folk Talk.” I think 
it is in that earlier work that Mr. Morris expresses ihe Se ee 
that there is need only that a poet of sufficient genius ee 
appear, whose native speech is the East or North Yorkshire dialect, 
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to make the strength and beauty of that dialect known 

Burns has made the world for ever interested jn the he JUSt ag 
native Ayrshire, or just as Mr. Barnes has by his Poetry He his 
Dorsetshire dialect an object of interest to great numbers a € the 
who live outside Mr. Barnes’ own county, and, I may People 


add, just 


; 5 Testi 
multitudes of people who may never hear it spoken, tiroaetr ‘ 
their 


admiration of the writings of the late Mr. Ben Preston auth 
Or of 


foung 


. : : : ; oet 
special merit has yet arisen to write in the East or N - 
ort 


Yorkshire dialects, yet, judging from the impression made upon 
myself, I feel sure that Mr. Morris, by these two works, has 
done very much to make many students of language desire - 
know more of the speech of those parts of our great county, who 
have never or but seldom heard that tongue spoken in its purity, 
The latter and smaller of these two books deals principally, as its 
title would indicate, with the vowel-sounds, but there is also much 
that is interesting in it about the words. Mr. Morris has consented 
that I should give some account of its contents at this meeting 


as our Bradford dialect will long continue to be ante 


“‘Natterin’ Nan,” of whom a short account by Mr. Scruton ie 
in an issue of our Transactions. Now it may be that 6 


In these dialects the first vowel is first dealt with. 4 has four 
different sounds :-— 
(1.) The Scandinavian @. 
(2.) What is called the middle sound, that which is between 
“ah” and the vowel-sound heard in the word “cap” 
in the standard English. 

The author thinks that a Yorkshireman could be detected by 
his pronunciation of the word “black,” just as the ancient Ephraimite 
was by his pronunciation of Shibboleth, in which he pronounced 
the letter Shin as though it were a Samech, or just as the Essex 


9 2? Jo) 


. oe . . . ¢ 
man, if the tradition is true, is apt to mix up the “vs and “ ws. 


“Weal, vine, and winegar, wery good wittals I wow.” Some of 
you will remember that Canon Lowther Clarke, now Bishop io 
Melbourne, told us at Dewsbury that he thought the Lancashire 
man could be known by his peculiar pronunciation of the present 
participle “ ing.” 
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omes the “ah” sound of the first vowel ah=], 
ne? . precisely like the West Jutland Pronunciation, 
said [0 é yery common in all the Yorkshire dialects, 

Hee ee the short sound “gq” 


which 
This 
is 
pund seen 
<( 


Then t fra, ma, tha ; Sonnda, 
Bevla, Shipla. Before an r the sound js lengthened ; 


nda, Es 5 . c = 
Mo rirm, card is caird, part is pairt, with the y sound almost 


arin Is ¢ 


Ca second vowel has several different 
e 


Sometimes it is identical with the standard 
eet, mend; (2) Sometimes e€ is_ changed t 
Pes dard English; yet is wit, get is git, ever 
tidy a blacksmith’s anvil is called a stiddy, 
These forms and sounds are often of great anti 
ciation séiddy can be traced back to 
standard 
speech by short “a 


Pronunciations—(1) 
English sound bet, 
O) UNS MOHD Oy the 
Is iver, steady is 
an €xpressive word. 
quity. The pronun- 
EZOCROMETZEO 35(3)) The 
in the East Yorkshire 
tha, she is sha or shu. 
Then comes a sound very commonly heard throughout the 
county, and, according to Mr. Hoyle, very common in the Barnsley 
speech, eea, which can be described aS a vowel-break ; dread is 
dreead ; dream is dreeam; head is heead. 
The Yorkshire people, says Mr. Morris, 


seem to be quite 
fascinated with this sound ; it attracts into it vowel-sounds of the 


It is the most striking feature of some 
In nearly all cases where “e” 
are united they are sounded separately. 
dialect sounds 


ty at 


‘‘e” is sometimes represented 


*; thee is 


most widely different sorts. 
of the Yorkshire dialects. andeccau 
In not a few instances the 
of the vowels are those of the Old English. 
be said of them that they are incorrect. 
is that they are archaic. 


It cannot 
The most that we can say 

Mr. Morris says: “It would often be as 
true to say that the 


standard English is a corruption of the Yorkshire 
Speech as to s 


Say that the Yorkshire s 
standard English. 


is an 


peech is a corruption of the 
As to the origin and history of these sounds, that 
interesting Subject. We cannot yet say that a good and 
Sufficient account can be given of all of them. 

It is very interesting to do as Mr. Ellis has done, namely, to 
Compare them with some ancient standard. Mr. Ellis takes as the 
Standard for comparison the vowels as they were probably pro- 


ee 
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the West Saxon dialect in’ the 


, tim 3 
nounced mn & of | 
\lfred the 


(;reat 
This pe 

together is very noticeable. Dear % 

or wom, as in the Wiltshire dtatees 


culiar separating of the sounds of two vowels whi 
Tite 


i ; | 
Do is doa; no is noa; Ove, 


Vi bee 
Jas 079¢ 1s hecam, VaR» ip 
Eve n a number of words in ough gravitate inte th 
\ C84 
oa 


enough is enceaf ; plough is pleeaf ; tough is feat; toe 4 
rocca breead lecaves. An interesting instance of be: 
preserved in one of Mr. Morris’s Books ¢ a 
moment in which. ave 


sound ; 
Joaves 1S 
tendency 1S 
forgotten for the 
The people of Stamford Bridge keep, or did keep, what y 
Pear Pie Feast, pronounced “ Peer Pie Feeast”; he: 
shape of a boat, with a wooden skewer, or spear, sti 


known as 


made in the 
upright through the middle of the pie; this was to represent the 
boat into which the Englishmen got, and sfeaved from beneath the 
bridge, the Norsemen who were holding it at the Battle of Stamford 
Bridge, September, 1066, at the season of the year at which the 
pears, pronounced (peers) were ripe; so that from Spear-pie it 
became peer-pie=pear-pie. Another way of dealing with the second 
vowel in East Yorkshire is to drop it in sound ; for come, com; for 
dare, dar; gave, gav; make, mak ; these forms are not peculiar to 


East Yorkshire. 

The Third Vowel, The ordinary modern sound of i, as in 
literary English, is, Mr. Morris says, quite rare ; the nearest approach 
to it is in aye=yes. In this dialect it has three sounds, 

(1) @ as in fight, which is feight ; might, which is meyht. 

(2) ee bright, which is breef ; light =leet. 

(3) ah bide, which is bahd ; time, which is tahm. 

Phe two pronunciations of the first person pronoun | are 
interesting: Ah mun gan=I must go; but, in a question, / ish 
Mun i gan= Must I go? 

The Vowel U.—Vhis is the most interesting 
that 1s heard 
In Hast York 
nul, 


the 


and the most 
eupl R ’ > : \ ) d 

phonious of all; it is the # in “ full 
these dialects, not the # which is heard in but. 


shire nearly every w has this sound, Cut 1s cool; hut, hoot; 


noot; dull, dool, Many which are written with 


ou iW 
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tard English have this sound, House js hoos, mouse is 
«tants J IMes , ‘an 
t town is toon. Sometimes the w js changed to ¢ Much js 
O0% § Es Sint arte ang 
mS h such is sich, sure 18 seear, 
mich) 


To sum Up this interesting subject, there js hardly a vowel in 


he indard English which is sounded jn the same w 
the »* 


yowe 


i ay as the 

) in the corresponding word would be in the traditional 
tongue of the people. 

‘As to the explanation of these differences, there js not “ 

can yet be said with certainty. We have any 


that : mass of 
relicts ;” some can easily be explained, others with much 
difficulty. Some are due to Saxon, others to Norse influence 


The ee-a form, which separated in pronunciation two vowels 
which occur together, is older than the form in the standard 
English. 

The dialects have probably changed much less since the 
Norman Conquest than the literary language, and, as it has 
been repeatedly pointed out, even the literary English has 
changed much less than, say, French during the same period, 
as can be seen by the fact that it is much more difficult 
for the average Frenchman of our time to read the Chanson de 
Roland than for the average Englishman now to interpret English 
which was written at the same period. Mr. Morris points out that 
the common Danish sound “7,” pronounced “y,” as in yellow, 
tended to give the characteristic ee-a sound of which I have been 
speaking. 

I have the the advantage of acquaintance with a Norwegian 
gentleman, who knows English well, and he confirms this opinion ; 
but words other than Scandinavian also took this ¢e-a sound, from 
imitation: dame = deeam: decent = deeacent ; 

For comparison of these Eastern dialects with Scandinavian, it is 
better, Mr. Morris says, to think of the Jutland dialect than of the 
standard Danish speech ; 

The Kast Yorkshire and the Jutland dialects are said to be 
strikingly alike. 

Perhaps I ought to speak before I close my paper on the 
subject of some of the methods which have been devised to 
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supplement the acknowledged deficiencies of our ordinar 
alphabet in giving written expression to the various di 
other sounds. The word as written should represent 


y literay 
alect and 
4S close] 
to attain 
Uniform 
the same sound 
? 


by one and the 
same symbol. In literary English, as every schoolboy know 
Ss, 


as possible the word as spoken. Everyone sees that 
that end the spelling must be strictly systematic and 
One symbol must always represent one and 
and one sound must always be represented 


these conditions are not fulfilled. 

Some of the sounds which are common enough in the 
dialects are hard to express by the ordinary literary alphabet 
alone : 

Take the symbol ee, represented by the ordinary e, together 
with the e reversed, e u, as in the Bradford dialect word leak to 


play ; 
The vowel in “ few,” “ new,’ 


? 


is expressed by iu; 

Take the peculiar sound heard in Koof, dialect word for calf: 
this in the glossic is spelt Koof, k, 0, e inverted with f; 

Take again the sound heard in muin for moon ; fuil for fool - 

The dialect word for nose is (nuaz) spelt n, u, inverted e, z ; 

Now the spelling from which Glossotype has been evolved is, 
of course, not proposed for immediate adoption in literature, 
although there is no historical or etymological reason against its 
use. 

This method of spelling claims to be historical, by which it 
is not meant that it was ever actually used, but only that almost 
every combination of which each word is composed has been in 
use for a long time; one writer says for at least two centuries, 
that its employment in the sense proposed is really historically 
justified. ; 

Beside the phonetic ground of spelling there are the purely 
historical, the etymological, and the typographical, or standard. 
‘The purely historical, however, such as was adopted by the 
Anglo-Saxons and by the best writers in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, was also purely phonetic, reflecting the pronounciation 
of the writer to the best of his ability. 
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discussion of this general question of spelling would 
long a time at the end of this paper, which was 
ded to be long, and would take us too far afield. 
have thought that the phonetically useless and in- 
lied letters which we have constantly to employ 


t inten 


Many 


stently @PP : 
-atende qd to convey to the reader the history and origin 
are 


whence it came and how it changed. The answer 
n Wedgwood and Miiller to this is 

cases the history of the word could not be 
because it is not known. 


const 


of a word, 
of men lik 
(x) In many 


imply 


conveyed; . ; 
ld be conveyed, it could not be done without con- 


(2) If it cou 
siderable explanation, and certainly not by the mere form of a 


word. : 
Mr. Ellis quotes one example. Those who know that “oak” 


corresponds to Anglo-Saxon ac’ may think that the k was put in 
to show it was Germanic and not Latinic or Hellenic, whereas 
we know that the introduction of the k was a mere habit of 
the 13th and 4th centuries, or it may be supposed that the 
inserted “a” was meant to allude to the old “a,” while the 
prefixed “o” showed the modern change, whereas we know that 
the 14th century wrote ok, ook, and in the 16th, oke; it is but 
very lately that “cloak” triumphed over “cloke,” but there can 
be no etymological reason, because no one is certain of the 


etymology, and the middle Latin clocca, generally adduced would 


” 


not favour the ‘‘a. 


Nore,—Since this Paper was printed I have been glad to learn 
that Professor Joseph Wright has recently issued a small book 
containing an explanation of the glossic alphabet, and a request to 
those interested that they will write in the glossic the pronunciation 
in their own dialects of the numerous words contained in an accom- 
panying list. If I had known this earlier a part of this Paper would 


have been changed. 
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